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fully the literary art of expression. A London friend
of mine, who has had long experience in the editing of
high-class periodicals, is in the habit of affirming humor-
ously that the teachers of the public are divided into two
classes: those who know something and cannot write,
and those who know nothing and can write. Every
literary man, especially every editor, will cordially agree
with me that at the heart of this humorous extravagance
is a solid kernel of truth. Now, scientific men very often
belong to the class of those who know something, but
cannot write. No one, however, could possibly con-
found Thomas Huxley with the band of those to whom
the gift of expression is denied. He was a vivid, for-
cible, fascinating writer. His style as a lecturer was one
which, for me at least, had a special charm. It was,
indeed, devoid of any rhetorical eloquence; but it had
all the eloquence which is born of the union of pro-
found thought with simple expression and luminous
diction. There was not much of the poetic, certainly,
about him ; only the frequent dramatic vividness of his
illustrations suggested the existence in him of any of
the higher imaginative qualities. I think there was
something like a gleam of the poetic in the half-melan-
choly, half-humorous introduction of Balzac's famous
6 Peau de Chagrin' into the Protoplasm lecture.

But Huxley as a rule trod only the firm earth, and
deliberately, perhaps scornfully, rejected any attempts
arid aspirings after the clouds. His mind was in this
way far more rigidly practical than that of Richard
Owen. He was never eloquent in the sense in which
Humboldt, for example, was so often eloquent. Being
a politician, I may be excused for borrowing an illustra-
tion from the political arena, and saying that Huxley's
eloquence was like that of Cobden: it was eloquence
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